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THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES'  TRIP. 


The  boy  Jones  ! — that's  me  !  and  as  I  suppose  everybody  has 
heard  of  me,  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  my  appearance.  How 
I  came  to  accompany  the  Prince,  or  what  part  of  his  suite  I  filled, 
is  a  matter  of  very  little  importance  suffice  it,  that  on  the  morning 
of  the  10th  of  July,  I  was  on  board  of  the  screw  steam  ship 
Hero,  close  to  the  accomplished  young  gentleman,  whom  I  hope  to 
live  long  enough  to  see  King  of  England ;  and  that  at  7  o'clock, 
all  being  ready,  we  sailed  out  of  the  Sound.  Captain  Seymour 
looked  first-class ;  ditto  the  Prince,  who  made  a  most  elegant  bow 
to  the  gallant  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Charles  Preemantle,  as  he  parted 
company  with  us.  It  was  a  good  passage,  and  the  Prince  bore 
the  Atlantic  breeze  like  a  Briton,  arriving  at  Halifax  on  the  30th. 
I  think  it  necessary  to  mention  that,  on  the  4  th  of  June,  the  Presi- 
dent, James  Buchanan  wrote  to  her  Majesty,  inviting  the  Prince 
to  Washington,  and  the  Queen  replied  to  him  from  Buckingham 
Palace  on  the  2%nd  of  the  same  month,  thanking  him  in  most 
friendly  terms,  and  remarking  that  the  Prince  upon  leaving  her 
dominions,  i.e.,  Canada,  would  drop  royal  state,  and  travel  simply 
as  Lord  Renfrew. 

The  Mayor,  who  is  a  most  fussy  person,  appeared  to  be  quite 
doubled-up  with  the  honour  of  standing  in  the  presence  of  the 
heir-apparent  of  the  British  Crown.  He  was  introduced  by  Lord 
Mulgrave,  who,  I  saw  plainly,  cut  him  rather  short.  The  Prince 
was  upon  horseback,  dressed  as  -a  colonel,  and  laughed,  as  the 
reporters  said  "  at  the  antics  of  some  of  the  horses,"  but  I  thought 
it  was  at  the  queer  bodies  who  formed  the  deputation.  We  went 
to  the  Government  House,  and  as  we  returned,  it  rained  awfully. 
The  Prince,  however,  stood  it  like  a  brick,  for  although  the  rain 
gave  him  a  good  soaking,  he  never  winced  a  bit,  but  sat  bolt-up- 
right on  his  horse.     And  I  heard  several  very  pretty  girls  in  the 


crowd  say,  how  dearly  they  should  have  liked  to  have  lent  him  an 
umbrella. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  ball,  and  Miss  Young,  niece  of  the 
Premier,  and  daughter  of  the  United  States'  Consul,  danced. 
Talking  of  dancing  there  never  was  any  one  of  royal  blood 
to  touch  the  Prince  in  the  matter  of  "  footing  it."  Why,  he 
actually  commenced  at  11,  and  was  at  it  till  3  in  the  morning, 
and  didn't  Lady  Mulgrave  stare  as  he  handed  her  to  her  carriage, 
looking  as  fresh  as  new  paint,  although  he  had  danced  seven  quad- 
rilles, four  waltzes,  four  galops,  and  three  polkas. 

We  had  two  days  of  it  here,  and  it  was  a  regular  holiday  for 
everybody,  regattas,  processions,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Prince  being  left  to  himself  for  a  short  time  at  Gaspe,  could 

not  be  long  alone  without  getting  up  amusement  for  himself  of 

some  description.    In  strolling  through  the  town,  or  more  properly 

the ,"  Canadian  forests,"  he  soon   fell  in  with  a  companion  of  the 

most  unsuspecting  character,  who  was  at  the  particular  moment  of 

which  we  are  speaking,  in  a  thoroughly  unsuspicious  disposition, 

though  he  must  have  been  thoroughly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 

Prince  of  Wales  was  then  in  the  village.     This  personage  is  a  Mr. 

Stewart,  a  mail  agent  of  the  Government,   and   the   nephew  of 

Governor  Hincks,  of  the  Windward  Islands,  who  formerly  edited 

a  newspaper  in  Toronto.     On  this  occasion  he  had  gone  to  Gaspe 

as  the  bearer  of  special  despatches  from  the  authorities  of  Quebec 

to  the  Governor-General  of  British  North  America.    Well,  having 

encountered  the  Prince,  his   Boyal   Highness  immediately  after 

exchanging   salutations   with   him,    fell    into   conversation.     The 

subject  was  first  on  the  preparations  to  receive  England's  heir  in 

Canada,  and  especially  in  Quebec.     While  the  dialogue  went  on 

the   Prince  evinced  much  interest  in  everything  his  companion 

told  him,  asked  many  intelligent  questions  about  the  people,  their 

mode  of  living,   their  language,  and  their  feelings,  so  far  as  they 

regarded   himself  and  the   present  occasion.     He   was  evidently 

highly  gratified  with  the  information  thus  communicated  to  him. 

All  this  time  the  mail  agent  had  fancied  him  to  be  a  "  middy " 

from  one  of  the  men-of-war,  never  imagining  for  a  moment  that 

the  Prince  of  Wales  would  be  thus  left  to  himself.  He  therefore  in 

turn  asked  the  Prince  if  he  was  from  the  Hero,  and  being  informed 

that  he  was,   inquired  how  the   Prince  passed  his  time  on  board 

during   the   voyage — a   query  which  the  artful  Prince    answered 

with  much  minuteness  of  detail,   and  narration  of  circumstance. 

Finally,  the  mail  agent  inquired  where  the  Prince  was  then  stop- 


ping ;  and  imagine  his  surprise,  and  how  he  must  have  been  dis- 
concerted to  have  received  for  answer,  as  he  did,  "  He  is  here — I 
am  the  Prince  of  Wales."  The  mail  agent  turned  sharply  rouud, 
looked  at  the  features,  form,  and  general  appearance  of  his  illus- 
trious companion,  and  soon  discovered  from  the  likeness  he  had 
seen  of  his  Royal  Highness,  that  he  had  actually  been  in  close 
company,  uninterruptedly,  with  him  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
Prince  then  thanked  his  associate  for  the  information  and  enter- 
tainment he  had  afforded  him,  and  then  bent  his  steps  to  his 
quarters,  leaving  Mr.  Stewart  food  for  reflection  for  the  rest  of 
the  day. 

"We  got  to  Quebec  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  18th  of 
August.  Every  hotel  was  full,,  private  houses  were  occupied  as 
temporary  hotels,  and  even  the  steamers  along  the  wharves  were 
used  as  lodging  places.  The  streets  were  bedecked  with  flags, 
rows  of  evergreens  were  planted  along  the  route  of  the  procession, 
and  arches  innumerable,  with  inscriptions  and  devices  welcoming 
the  Prince,  stretched  across  almost  every  street.  Most  of  the 
public  buildings  and  many  private  houses  were  adorned  with  trans- 
parencies. 

"The  representatives  of  the  press  were  from  every  part  of  the 
Union,  such   a   muster  of  reporters  never  having   been  seen   in 
Quebec   before.     All  the  members  of  the   Canadian   Parliament 
also  assembled,  but  they  did  not  appear  in  any  official  capacity. 
A  grand  procession  of  the  military  and  civil  authorities  was  formed, 
and  Lord  Lyons  and  Sir  Fenwick  Williams,  the  hero  of  Kars,  the 
Mayor  of  the  city,  and  many  other  notabilities  were  among  those 
present.     At  3  o'clock  the  Hero  rounded  the  point  at  Cape  Tor- 
ment, and  came  in  sight  of  the  citadel ;  on  which  a  thundering 
salute  was  fired  from  the  grand  battery,  and,  amid  great  cheering, 
the  Hero,  the  Ariadne,  and  Flying  Fish,  accompanied  by  a  flotilla 
of  about  twenty  steamers,  came  slowly  up  the  river,  and  anchored 
opposite  the  wharf  where  the  Prince  was  to  land.     As  the  Prince 
stepped  upon  the  landing,  the  Royal  ensign  flew  up  the   flagstaff 
of  the  citadel,  the  flag-ship  Nile  fired  the  signal  gun,  the  yards  of 
the  six  men-of-war  were  manned,  the  marines  and  soldiers  pre- 
sented arms,  the  bands  of  the  ships,  excursion  boats,  and  on  the 
wharf,  played  "  God  Save  the  Queen,"  and  instantly  the  cannon 
from  the  fleet  and  the  citadel  thundered  out  the   Royal  salute. 
Amid  all  this  noise  and  confusion,  the  Prince,  attended   by  his 
suite,  walked  to  the   pavilion,  and  awaited   the   delivery  of  the 
Mayor's  address,  first  in  French  and  then  in  English.     The  Prince 
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then  read  his  reply,  articulating  distinctly,  and  with  perfect  elo- 
cution. 

For  the  first  time  since  his  landing  in  America,  the  Prince  rode 
in  state,  since  in  the  other  cities  which  he  had  visited,  no  suitable 
animals  could  be  procured  to  draw  his  carriage.  The  Prince  and 
Govern  or- General  Head  occupied  the  rear  seat  of  the  carriage, 
and  were  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  British  army.  Vis-a-vis 
sat  General  Bruce,  in  the  same  uniform,  and  the  Earl  of  St.  Ger- 
mains,  in  his  usual  suit  of  blue  and  gold.  Following  this  carriage 
was  Sir  Fenwick  Williams  and  his  staff,  with  that  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General. The  Prince  was  loudly  and  repeatedly  cheered,  and 
as  he  stooped  and  picked  up  a  bouquet  thrown  to  him  by  a  young 
woman,  the  crowd  shrieked  with  joy.  The  next  day  the  Prince 
went  to  Church  along  with  the  Governor- General  and  about  three 
thousand  persons,  there  being  about  as  many  again  outside.  I 
never  witnessed  such  snobby  conduct  in  my  life  as  that  of  the 
Quebec  people.  At  every  stage  of  the  service,  when  the  Prince 
would  rise,  or  when  he  would  sit  or  kneel,  there  was  a  buzz 
through  the  whole  cathedral,  and  an  evident  desire  to  witness  his 
every  movement.  The  Governor- General's  pew  is  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  pulpit  as  you  enter  from  the  front.  It  is  the  size  of 
a  dozen  ordinary  pews,  and  covered,  cushioned,  and  carpeted  with 
scarlet,  which  makes  a  great  contrast  with  the  dark  oak-coloured 
pews  of  which  the  rest  of  the  church  is  made  up  in  its  interior,  so 
that  this  pew  is  very  conspicuous.  Every  stranger,  therefore, 
present,  of  which  there  was  a  large  number,  notwithstanding  all 
the  efforts  to  exclude  them,  could  in  a  twinkling  distinguish  the 
pew  in  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  sat,  from  all  the  rest.  Dr, 
Houston,  who  preached  the  sermon,  got  but  very  little  attention, 
and  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  pickpockets  reaped  such  a  harvest. 
The  Prince  was  in  bad  company  unfortunately,  for  one  gentleman 
who  sat  near  him,  had  his  pocket  relieved  of  1,700  or  1,800  dol- 
lars, much  to  his  chagrin.  Another  lost  about  500  dollars  in  the 
same  way  ;  and  a  lady  was  deprived  of  her  gold  watch  against  her 
consent,  though  it  was  secured  by  a  gold  chain! 

On  Monday  it  rained,  as  it  only  can  rain  in  Canada,  all  day, 
about  1 1  in  the  morning  we  went  to  the  Parliament  house,  but 
notwithstanding  the  rain,  the  fair  representatives  of  Quebec  held 
their  ground  with  ten  times  as  much  fortitude  and  resolution  as 
the  gentlemen  did,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  when  the  Prince 
of  Wales  did  arrive  at  the  Parliament  building  they  were  in  such 
numerical  force,  that  the  "  lords  of  creation "  were  outnumbered 


by  their  fair  companions  in  the  considerable  proportion  of  three  to 
one.  Then  there  was  the  Levee,  shortly  after  which  the  Prince, 
attended  by  a  considerable  party,  visited  the  Falls  of  Montinorenci, 
and  the  "Natural  Steps"  of  an  extraordinary  chasm,  with  terraced 
sides,  situated  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

After  all  the  fatigues  of  this  active  day,  the  Prince  was  at  it 
again  dancing  away  at  the  Music  Hall,  in  Quebec,  from  10  o'clock 
till  4  in  the  morning,  without  cessation.  The  ball  was  brilliant,  but 
less  so  than  that  given  at  Halifax,  for  the  waiters  were  nearly  all 
drunk. 

We  left  Quebec  by  the  steamer  Kingston,  on  the  23rd  of  August, 
arriving  the  same  evening  at  Three  Rivers.  We  were  received  by 
the  city  authorities,  the  government  officials,  etc.,  who  presented 
an  address.  The  next  day  we  reached  Montreal,  but  the  weather 
was  so  wretchedly  bad,  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  land  till  next 
morning.  On  the  wharf  stood  the  Mayor,  Corporation,  Members 
of  Parliament,  Bishops  Protestant  and  Catholic,  I  should  think 
there  must  have  been  40,000  persons  present.  After  receiving 
the  address,  the  Prince  rode  in  procession  through  the  principal 
streets  to  the  Exhibition  which  he  opened  with  great  pomp.  In 
the  afternoon  he  proceeded  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  that  gigantic 
undertaking,  the  Victoria  Bridge.  At  night  Montreal  was  mag- 
nificently illuminated,  and  the  display  of  fireworks  from  the  Vic- 
toria Bridge  was  something  indeed  to  be  remembered.  At  eight 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  August,  we  departed  from 
Montreal,  and  notwithstanding  the  earliness  of  the  hour,  I  dare 
say  there  would  have  been  a  great  crowd,  but  unfortunately  it 
poured  in  torrents.  In  fact  I  might  add  with  truth,  that  proces- 
sions under  umbrellas,  and  receptions  in  court  suits,  covered  with 
macintoshes,  was  the  order  of  things  nearly  every  day  since  we 
landed  at  Halifax.  The  same  evening  the  Prince  landed  at 
Ottawa,  being  met  by  a  party  of  Canadian  boatmen,  called  here 
-the  Lumberers,  who  sang  and  chaunted  in  a  most  novel  fashion, 
for  miles  by  the  side  of  the  vessel.  Ottawa  is  now  the  capital  of 
Canada,  it  has,  however,  always  been  looked  as  a  most  monstrous 
-affair,  and  an  insult  to  Montreal,  which  was,  and  always  should 
be  the  centre  of  government.  The  Queen  might  with  as  much 
propriety  remove  the  British  Parliament  to  Clifton,  and  make 
.that  the  capital  of  Great  Britain. 

On  Saturday  the  1st  of  September,  the  Prince  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  the  intended  Parliament-house,  after  which  the  Prince 
descended  one  of  the  Falls  on  a  timber  raft.     Of  course,  every 
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possible  precaution  was  taken  to  insure  strength  to  the  raft,  ony 
twenty  were  allowed  to  sit  on  it,  the  Prince  on  a  raised  plank 
between  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  Governor-General.  To 
go  down  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  mere  baby's  play  com- 
pared to  the  going  down  the  rapids  of  a  timber  shoot. 

After  this  the  Prince,  as  if  he  had  not  had  enough  for  the  day, 
went  and  witnessed  a  canoe  chase,  in  which  six  Indians  beat 
everybody  and  everything.  A  little  before  8  on  the  morning  of 
the  3rd  we  quitted  Ottawa. 

Kingston  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  Prince,  it  was  here 
commenced  those  disgraceful  affairs  with  the  Orangemen,  of  which, 
doubtless,  every  person  in  England  must  by  this  time  have 
heard  of. 

To  such  an  extent  was  it  carried,  that  the  Prince  refused,  and 
did  not  land  at  Kingston;  and  a  jackass  of  the  name  of  Robinson, 
and  a  disgrace  to  the  Volunteer  Cavalry,  one  Captain  Flannigan, 
have  the  proud  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  mainly  contri- 
buted to  disappoint  the  wishes  of  the  better  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  town.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  will  soon  again  have 
an  opportunity  of  insulting  another  Prince  of  Wales,  so  Messrs. 
Flannigan  and  Hobinson  have  made  the  most  of  it. 

The  conduct  of  the  mob  was,  I  repeat,  terrible.  I  shall  not 
go  into  the  full  account  of  it,  for  it  was  dreadful  to  think  that 
the  Heir  Apparent  to  the  Throne,  travelling  by  special  invitation, 
not  among  strangers,  but  within  his  own  mother's  dominions,  was 
not  protected  against  ruffianly  annoyance  from  men  whose  affecta- 
tion of  loyalty  is  pharisaical.  After  being  hunted  from  Kingston 
to  Belleville/and  from  Belleville  to  Coburg,  I  expected  the  Prince 
would  be  welcomed  at  Toronto  without  further  molestation.  Such 
an  expectation  was  borne  out  by  his  reception  at  Peterborough, 
Port  Hope,  and  Whitby,  and  by  the  assurance  conveyed  in  a  letter 
from  the  Mayor,  "  stating  that  the  intended  change"  (oi  an  Orange 
arch  into  an  unexceptionable  form)  "  had  be^n  effected,"  though  it 
had  not,  as  the  Mayor  subsequently  admitted,  he  knew.  But  the 
Orange  spirit  was  up  ;  from  bluster  they  proceeded  to  threats,  and 
from  threats  to  something  not  far  short  of  actual  violence.  Deter- 
mined to  be  conspicuous  in  spoiling,  if  they  could  not  succeed  in 
appropriating  the  Prince's  visit,  they  fairly  beat  their  Irish 
brethren  at  their  owo  game.  In  Toronto,  at  church,  yells  were 
heard  during  service,  and  the  arch  was  loaded  with  Orange  decora- 
tions. While  the  Prince  and  his  party  passed  out  through  the 
vestry  into  the  churchyard  "  there  were  great  groans  and  hootings 
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for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  None,  however,  alluded  to  the  Prince, 
save  when  he  stepped  into  his  carriage,  when  there  was  a  cry  to 
cut  the  traces  and  drag  the  carriage  perforce  under  the  Orange 
arch." 

I  shall  never  forget  the  night  of  the  9th  of  September,  just 
before  9  o'clock  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  Governor-General 
took  a  walk  out  to  see  the  city.  They  were  dressed  in  plain  clothes, 
and  were  not  recognised  by  the  people  until  upon  their  return  from 
the  walk,  and  were  again  near  the  Government  House.  As  soon 
as  word  passed  who  they  were,  a  crowd  of  about  a  thousand  persons 
chased  them  down  the  street,  hooting,  yelling,  and  shouting  all 
kinds  of  opprobrious  epithets.  The  Duke  and  Governor-General 
were  pushed  violently  against  the  stone  gate  posts  of  the  Govern- 
ment House  as  they  were  striving  to  enter,  and  the  Governor  was 
considerably  bruised  about  the  arms  and  shoulders. 

The  next  day  we  went  by  train  to  Collingwood,  ninety-five  miles 
distant.  At  one  of  the  places  on  the  route  the  Orange  men  came 
out  with  their  banners,  but  we  only  laughed  at  them  and  passed  on.. 

It  rained  all  day  on  the  11th,  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the 
immense  amphitheatre  where  we  first  landed  was  completely  filled 
this  morning  in  order  that  the  Prince  might  again  witness  the 
assemblage,  his  Royal  Highness  desiring  to  see  it  as  it  appeared 
upon  his  arrival,  but,  like  most  encores,  this  was  unsuccessful. 
People  were  there  in  thousands,  but  soon  after  the  Prince  arrived 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  umbrellas  rose  like  a  crop  of  mush- 
rooms. The  Prince  stood  beneath  a  canopy  and  refused  all  offers- 
of  umbrellas,  his  india  rubber  coat  protecting  him  from  the  rain. 
The  enthusiasm  was  great,  and  a  number  of  children  in  white 
shriveringly  sang  "  G^pd  save  the  Queen,"  and  then  waded  home 
umbrellaless  through  the  mud  and  rain  like  half-drowned  rats. 

On  the  10th  October,  the  Prince,  after  a  fine  romp  with  the 
Zimmerman  children,  visited  the  Falls,  descended  the  stairs,  going 
through  the  regular  routine  of  tourists,  but  did  not  go  over  under 
the  Falls.  The  boat  which  was  to  go  over  the  Falls,  and  upon 
which  the  advertisement  said  no  passengers  would  be  allowed,  was 
not  on  hand,  but  was  tipped  off  on  Monday. 

Dr.  Kerwin,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  Major  Teesdale 
guarded  the  Prince's  horse  while  he  was  absent,  and  discovered  a 
fellow  attempting  to  cut  of,  the  horse's  tail  as  a  momento.  After  a 
great  war  of  words  they  succeeded  in  putting  the  fellow  hors  de 
combat. 

Returning  from  the  Falls,  the  Prince  rode  at  a  slapping  pace  to 
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the  residence  of  Mr.  Street,  formerly  M.P.,  and  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  Canada,  where  he  lunched.  In  return,  Mr. 
Street  dined  with  the  Prince  in  the  evening.  Some  of  the  suite 
arrived  late  at  Mr.  Street's,  and  hid  in  the  grass.  The  Prince 
came  out  to  mount  his  horse,  and  playfully  stirred  up  those  snakes 
in  the  grass  with  his  cane,  and  then  dashed  away  on  Dr.  Kerwin's 
blood  horse,  racing  with  Major  Teesdale  over  the  turf. 

The  Prince  rode  through  the  streets,  which  was  only  slightly 
decorated,  exciting  no  enthusiasm.  He  rode  ahead,  scattering  the 
dust  upon  his  attendants,  and  looking  back  and  laughing  at  their 
•complaints. 

"We  saw  Blondin  go  across  the  falls.  "When  the  Prince  arrived 
Blondin  bowed  to  the  Prince  and  started  off,  the  Prince  watching 
•him  attentively  through  a  telescope.  The  Prince  had  a  seat  in  a 
rustic  pavilion,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  suite  sitting  crosslegged 
•in  front  with  no  regard  to  dress. 

Blondin  crossed  and  returned,  and  the  Prince  complimented  him 
by  clapping  his  hands  in  applause  ;  and  then  Blondin  prepared  to 
carry  a  man  over.  To  this  the  Prince  objected,  and  only  after 
repeated  assurances  would  he  allow  Blondin  to  start  with  Colcord, 
his  agent,  on  his  back,  pausing  only  to  have  a  photograph  taken. 
The  Prince  watched  with  breathless  interest,  commenting  much 
on  the  performance. 

The  Prince  however  did  not  much  like  the  affair,  for  when  it  was 
done  he  said  "  Thank  God  it  is  all  over." 

An  American  blackguard  created  much  confusion  by  trotting 
his  horse  through  the  Prince's  suite  repeatedly,  covering  the 
Prince  with  dust,  and  putting  him  in  no  small  danger. 

At  night  the  Prince  came  to  Clifton  [House,  stripped  off  his 
coat,  and  rolled  nine  pins  for  some  time.  Being  informed  that  a 
hop  was  going  on  up  stairs,  he  inquired  what  a  hop  was,  and  ex- 
pressed his  dissatisfaction  that  he  had  not  been  told  sooner  that  he 
might  have  had  a  dance. 

The  Prince  had  a  narrow  escape  of  losing  his  dinner,  for  a 
couple  of  Sanderson's  cooks  were  left  by  the  train,  but»  walked 
fifteen  miles,  so  that  the  Prince  should  not  be  disappointed  in  his, 
dinner  ;  they,  however,  received  handsome  presents  from  his  Royal 
Highness,  Earl  St.  Germans  having  informed  him  of  the  circum- 
stance. L 

I  could  fill  a  book  twenty  times  the  size  of  the  present,  if  wentl 
through  every  particular,  and  as  I  stated  at  the  commencement, 
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I  should  only  extract  from  my  note-book  the  principal  events  that 
I  witnessed.  I 

We  reached  Washington  on  ,  the  Prince  made 

himself  particularly  busy  visiting  the  public  buildings.  On  the 
4th  he  had  a  long  day  of  it,  going  to  all  sorts  of  places. 

At  the  gymnasium  attached  to  Miss  Smith's  institute,  the  Prince 
seemed  a  boy  again.  Miss  Lane,  the  daughter  of  the  President, 
and  the  Prince  conquered  Mrs.  Secretary  Thompson  and  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  at  ten-pins,  and  then  Miss  Lane,  with  but  little 
effort,  outrolled  the  Prince. 

The  Prince,  seeing  several  brass  rings  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  inquired  their  use,  and  feeling  decidedly  on  his  muscle, 
caught  hold  of  them  and  swung  himself  by  a  usual  gymnastic  feat, 
from  one  to  the  other  across  the  room.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Elliott 
exhibited  himself  upon  a  rope  ladder,  and  the  whole  party  iudulged 
in  hearty  and  merry  laughter.  The  Prince,  losing  his  usual  bash- 
fulness,  called  a  little  girl  to  him,  inquired  her  name,  and  in  every 
way  seemed  so  gay  and  lighthearted,  that  his  suite  could  not 
suppress  their  surprise,  and  even  the  grave  Duke  joined  in  the  fun. 

In  the  evening  the  President  entertained  a  large  party  at  dinner, 
and  Miss  Lane  held  a  reception.  The  day  closing  with  a  brilliant 
display  of  fireworks  in  honour  of  the  Prince.  When  the  fireworks 
began,  Miss  Lane  escorted  by  the  Prince,  appeared  on  the  south 
balcony,  with  the  President,  and  were  received  with  hearty  cheers. 
The  Prince  slept  at  the  White  House. 

I  mentioned  the  excitement  amongst  the  women  at  Quebec,  but 
that  was  nothing  compared  to  Richmond,  it  being  understood  that 
:the  Prince  would  stop  just  long  enough  to  attend  a  ball,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  citizens  offered  to  bear  half  the  expense  of  the  enter- 
tainment, if  his  daughter  might  dance  the  first  set  with  the  Prince. 
Thus,  as  it  were,  putting  a  price  upon  his  daughter's  legs. 

At  New  York  the  stud  of  horses  which  the  Prince  and  his  suite 
rode  while  in  Canada,  was  sold  by  auction,  and  here  are  the  prices 
which  some  of  them  brought :  Lady  Franklin,  a  brown  mare  which 
;the  Prince  himself  rode,  and  was  worth  250  or  300  dollars  at  the 
outside,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  E.  Cunard  at  625  dollars ;  Nancy 
Whetton  brought  550  dollars,  a  very  fair  price. 

All  sorts  of  rumours  were?  circulated  relative  to  the  conduct  of 
the  mob  in  Richmond,  some  were  most  ridiculous,  I  spoke  to  a 
coloured  woman  in  the  streets  after  the  Prince  left  the  church, 
.and  .she  told  me  that  if  the  people  went  on  like  this,  she  should 
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not  be  suprised  if,  when  the  Prince  got  to  New  York,  they  should 
want  him  to  preach,  which  of  course,  would  be  most  indecent. 

On  the  9th  we  entered  Baltimore,  and  accompanied  by  the- 
Mayor,  the  Prince  drove  round  the  city,  viewing  it  in  detail. 
Large  crowds  were  assembled  at  the  hotel  and  along  the  streets 
through  which  the  party  passed,  and  the  Prince  was  frequently 
cheered.  It  was  rumoured  that  the  Prince's  hat  had  been  knocked 
off  by  an  apple  thrown  from  the  crowd  last  night ;  but  this  story 
ranks  with  that  of  the  Richmond  disturbances.  The  ride  through 
the  city  occupied  the  time  till  noon,  when  the  party  drove  to  the 
depot,  to  take  a  special  train  to  Philadelphia. 

The  Prince  entered  Philadelphia,  about  half-past  4.  I  should 
mention  that  the  election  was  going  on  here,  consequently  the 
reception  at  the  depot  was  quite  private  and  informal.  The  party 
drove  rapidly  to  the  Continental  Hotel,  where  several  hundred 
persons  had  assembled.  There  were  no  cheers,  and  but  few  com- 
plimentary remarks  greeted  the  party.  They  retired  immediately 
to  their  rooms,  and  the  Prince  did  not  go  out  during  the  evening, 
spending  most  of  his  time  observing  the  humours  of  the  crowd 
from  his  window,  which  afforded  a  fine  view  of  several  election 
fights  and  torchlight  processions.  The  Philadelphians,  with  demo- 
cratic aristocracy,  decline  sitting  at  the  same  table  with  the- 
Prince's  footmen,  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  some  dandified  exqui- 
site sit  down  with  one  of  the  servants,  suddenly  discover  his  mis- 
take, and  rush  off  with  flushed  face  to  another  table. 

It  was  a  good  joke  at  the  Philadelphia  opera  house  on  the  night 
before,  when  Lord  Hinchenbrook  being  mistaken  for  the  Prince, 
was  put  to  the  blush.  The  ladies  went  in  mobs  to  the  Continental 
Hotel,  to  inspect  the  Prince's  splendid  apartments,  and  there  was 
quite  a  fight  amongst  them,  who  should  get  in  first,  to  sit  where  he 
was  to  sit;  and  begin  the  excitement  a  la  Japanese.  They  were 
escorted  in  and  out  of  the  rooms  in  parties  of  three  and  four,  and 
seemed  to  feel  easier  after  the  visit.  This,  and  a  number  of  letters 
directed  to  the  Prince  in  feminine  chirography,  some  of  a  most 
curious  description,  spoke  plainly  of  the  excitement  he  had  created. 
If  the  ladies  only  knew  the  fate  of  these  letters — how  they  were 
read  by  all  the  suite,  laughed  at,  and  destroyed  as  beneath  notice 
- — perhaps  stationery  dealers  and  post-offices  would  not  have  been 
so  largely  patronised. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  scene  that  presented  itself  upon  his  High- 
ness going  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul's,  on  the  7th.  The  congrega- 
tion was  largely  fashionable,  and  of  course  there  was  the  usual 
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display  of  crinoline,  kid  gloves,  pretty  bonnets,  etc.,  and  the  usual 
hutter  among  the  ladies  of  the  Old  Dominion.  Indeed,  the  lady 
members  of  the  congregation  were  in  a  delightful  state  of  excite- 
ment from  the  arrival  to  the  departure  of  Albert  Edward  of 
Wales.  "What  a  dear  I "  "How  nice  he  looks!"  "I  wonder 
what  he  weighs  ! "  "  Is  he  like  his  father  or  his  mother  1 "  were 
exclamations  that -might  be  heard  even  above  the  service.  I  said 
the  company  was  fashionable,  so  it  was,;  but  I  certainly  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  infamous  Old  Mother  Bottrell,  with  her  six 
prostitutes  there.     This  woman  was  formerly  known  in  New  York, 

as  the  Queen  of  Sandyhook,  having  a  place  in from  which 

town  she  came  purposely  to  see,  as  she  said,  the  last  of  the  "  royal 
swell,"  having  netted  some  thousand  of  dollars  by  the  trip.  When 
the  Prince  left  his  seat  and  went  to  view  the  monuments,  of  which 
there  are  several  in  the  church,  the  conduct  of  the  crowd  was 
most  infamous,  and  the  remarks  anything  but  complimentary  to 
the  visitors  as  representatives  of  the  British  nation.  This  rude- 
ness ought  to  have  been  controlled  by  the  presence  of  policemen, 
but  unfortunately  there  was  not  one  in  or  about  the  building.  A 
London  policeman  would  have  been  a  great  feature.  Whe,n  the 
JPrince  left  the  church,  the  crowds  swarmed  after  him,  and  when 
he  drove  back  to  the  hotel,  he  was  followed  by  a  rushing  mass  of 
people ;  and  the  crowd  had  to  be  encountered  at  the  entrance ; 
and  "  There  he  is  !    There  he  goes  !  "  was  the  shout  of  a  thousand. 

It  was  expected  that  the  African  church,  the  first  ever  estab- 
lished, would  be  visited,  but  it  was  omitted. 

Some  of  the  Royal  suite  expressed  a  wish  to  see  a  slave  sale ; 
but  as  their  presence  at  such  might  give  rise  to  false  conjectures, 
they  were  compelled  to  give  it  up. 

There  was  a  queer  story  out,  that  the  best  looking  girls  in  the 
city  purposed  giving  the  Prince  a  night  serenade,  but  it  did  not 
take  place. 

The  Prince  before  he  left,  attended  the  races  at  Point-Breeze 
course ;  attended  only  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Lyons,  Earl 
St.  Germains,  Major  Teasdale,  and  Captain  Grey,  with  Major 
Henry,  he  drove  down  in  a  private  manner  to  the  Park.  Hence 
an  amusing  incident  occurred.  It  was  necessary  for  every  person 
admitted  to  have  a  badge  and  card,  and  the  Boyal  party  having 
neglected,  or  being  ignorant  of  this  fact,  were  stopped  at  the 
entrance  by  the' gate-keeper,  who  was  ignorant  of  their  rank,  and 
refused  them  further  progress.  Major  Henry  immediately  rectified 
the  blunder,  and  the  party  passed  on  to  the  Grand  Stand.     Here 
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they  were  received  by  a  Committee  of  Management,  and  conducted 
to  the  northern  part  of  the  balcony,  which  was  railed  off  for  their 
accommodation.  A  number  of  the  influential  gentlemen  and  citi- 
zens were  presented  to  him,  and  he  entered  freely  into  conversation 
with  them  during  his  stay,  which  was  protracted  until  after  the 
last  race. 

My  narrative  now  comes  to  our  visit  to  New  York,  where  the 
Prince  arrived  at  2  p.m.,  and  received  a  welcome  such  as  must 
have  been  as  gratifying  to  him  and  his  attendants,  as  it  was  credit- 
able to  the  first  city  in  the  United  States.  After  11  o'clock  in 
the  morning  there  was  but  little  business  done.  Buyers  and 
sellers  were  alike  anxious  to  see  the  Prince,  and  aid  in  the  demon- 
stration, so  many  of  the  stores  were  closed,  and  instead  of  the 
flaming  advertisements  which  usually  embellish  the  windows  and 
fronts  of  places  of  trada,  American,  English,  and  other  flags  were 
hung  out,  and  Broadway  from  the  Battery  to  Madison  Square, 
was  in  holiday  dress.  Early  in  the  morning  the  revenue  cutter, 
Harriet  Lane,  left  her  anchorage  at  the  Battery,  and  with  the 
Committee  of  Beception,  GeneraLScott,  Major  Wood,  and  a  num- 
ber of  guests  on  board,  proceeded  to  Amboy  to  receive  the  Prince 
and  suite. 

After  reviewing  the  militia,  which  he  did  in  colonel's  uniform,, 
he  proceeded  up  Broadway  in  an  open  barouche,  drawn  by  six 
coal-black  horses.  The  most  unbounded  enthusiasm  prevailed, 
Broadway  was  densely  packed  with  human  beings  of  all  classes, 
house  windows  packed  to  overflowing,  housetops  completely  cover- 
ed, and  every  available  square  inch  covered.  The  demonstration 
here  entirely  eclipsed  all  others  ;  the  Atlantic  cable  and  Japanese 
celebrations  cannot  be  compared  with  it.  Half  a  million  people 
lined  Broadway,  and  there  was  a  splendid  military  display. 
The  Prince  looked  well,  and  was  apparently  in  good  spirits,  con- 
tinually bowing  to  the  people.  The  weather  was  fine — a  lovely  day, 
Seats  sold  on  Broadway  at  from  5  to  20  dollars  each.  It  was  a. 
grand  sight  to  see  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs.  There  was  a 
good  display  of  British  flags. 

On  the  I3th  day,  the  Prince,  after  visiting  Ball,  Black,  and 
Co's  jewellery  store,  Barnum's  Musuem,  and  General  Scott  at  his 
residence  in  Twelfrh-street,  near  Fifth-avenue,  on  Saturday,  was 
not  too  fatigued  to  enjoy  the  grand  torchlight  parade  of  the  New 
York  Fire  Department  in  his  honour.  Some  idea  of  the  procession 
may  be  formed  when  I  staie  that  there  were  42  engine  companies, 
50  hose  companies,  and  12  hook  and  ladder  companies;  that  the^ 
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total  number  of  firemen  were  4,213,  nearly  every  one  of  whom 
carried  a  torch  ;  that  every  man  was  dressed  in  black  pants,  red 
flannel  shirt,  and  glazed  cap  ;  and  that  every  machine  had  been 
specially  painted  and  varnished  for  the  occasion,  and  decorated  in 
the  most  costly  and  beautiful  style.  Multitudinous  coloured  lamps, 
powerful  calcium  and  Drummond  lights,  domes  of  red,  white,  and 
blue  stripes ;  a  temple  of  liberty,  with  a  wax  image  of  the  Goddess 
inside ;  figures  of  Indian  chiefs,  gilt  eagles,  the  Prince's  plume  and 
mOtto,  living  eagles,  stuffed  baby  elephant,  a  fierce  lion,  American 
and  English  flags  used  in  the  war  of  1812,  a  large  stuffed  owl,  a 
model  of  the  yatch  Maria,  and  stuffed  game  cocks,  were  among  the 
striking  oddities  in  the  procession. 

On  the  following  day  a  great  multitude  assembled  at  Trinity 
Church,  where  it  had  been  announced,  the  Prince  would  worship. 
Four  bishops  and  thirty-six  clergymon  officiated.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton. 

The  ball,  about  which  there  was  so  much  talk,  proved  a  failure 

The  Prince,  on  the  20th  October,  left  Boston  in  a  special  train, 
at  half-past  9  oclock.  He  was  escorted  to  the  Eastern  Railroad 
by  a  troop  of  Lancers.  The  streets  were  fairly  jammed  with 
people,  who  cheered  enthusiastically,  waved  flags  and  handker- 
chiefs, and  in  every  way  sought  to  honour  their  departing  guest. 
The  Prince  bowed  and  smiled  responses  to  their  salutations. 

At  the  depot  he  took  leave  of  Mr.  "Wenthrop,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished citizens.  Every  village  along  the  route  was  crowded, 
more  so  than  on  any  previous  journey  of  the  J?rince,  and  the 
cheers  were  enthusiastic.  The  special  train  arrived  at  Portland  at 
2  o'clock. 

The  Prince  was  received  by  Mayor  Howard,  who  greeted  the 
Prince  with  a  brief  welcome,  leading  him  immediately  to  his  car- 
riage, the  Prince  rode  in  the  Mayor's  barouche,  with  the  Mayor, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  Lord  Lyons,  the  Royal  suite  following 
in  five  other  carriages.  The  procession  proceeded  to  the  Victoria 
wharves,  which  were  built  for  the  Great  Eastern,  where  the  royal 
barge  was  awaiting  his  Royal  Highness,  and  whence  he  embarked 
at  15  minutes  past  3  o'clock,  the  military  presenting  arms.  There 
was  a  fresh  easterly  breeze  blowing,  and  the  water  in  the  harbour 
was  "quite  rough,  so  that  the  boats  rowed  slowly. 

As  the  royal  party  passed  the  various  vessels  of  the  squadron, 
the  Prince  was  received  with  repeated  cheers,  and  when  he  reached 
the  Hero,  at  10  minutes  before  4,  the  royal  standard  was  run  up 
to  the  main,  and  another  salute  fired  by  all  the  fleet.     The  rigging 
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of  each  vessel  was  instantly  stripped  of  the  bunting,  and  the  sailors 
disappeared  from  aloft. 

At  half- past  4  the  squadron  sailed,  steering  out  of  the  harbour 
the  Hero  leading,  followed  by  the  Nile,  Ariadne,  Flying  Fish,  and 
the  Styx,  saluting,  and  being  saluted  by  the  fort  as  they  passed. 
By  6  o'clock  they  were  hull  down  upon  the  horizon,  and  at  7  they 
were  out  of  sight  of  land. 

My  narrative  is  at  end,  to  the  last  there  was  the  same  respect- 
ful curiosity,  the  same  admiration,  that  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
characterised  the  conduct  of  the  trans- Atlantic  people  throughout 
the  whole  tour.  The  Evening  Post  of  October,  sums  up  so  well 
the  popular  verdict,  that  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  conclude 
by  copying  its  language  verbatim  : — 

"  The  triumphant  manner  in  which  young  Albert  Edward  has 
passed  this  ordeal  has  demonstrated  not  only  that  his  natural 
qualities  are  excellent,  but  that  he  has  been  subjected  to  a  most 
excellent  system  of  training.  Education,  in  its  most ,  enlarged 
sense,  is  a  result.  In  this  sense,  we  repeat,  the  young  Prince  who 
has  just  left  our  shores  carries  with  him  indubitable  evidence  of  a 
rare  and  judicious  cultivation.  It  is  infinitely  to  his  honour,  and 
to  the  credit  of  those  who  have  moulded  him,  that  not  one  single 
instance  has  been  recorded  of  a  breach  on  his  part  of  the  courtesies 
of  life,  or  of  the  slightest  display  of  unbecoming  temper  to  any  one. 
He  always  did  the  right  thing  at  the  proper  time,  and  left  every- 
where, where  humble  service  was  required,  striking  proofs  of  a 
thoughtful  munificence. 

"  In  no  part  of  the  civilised  world  has  Queen  Victoria  been  held 
in  such  profound  respect  as  in  the  United  States  of  America,  where 
a  regard  for  the  virtues  which  adorn  the  female  character,  rises 
paramount  to  all  political  prejudice.  We  did  not  believe  it  possible 
that  the  British  sovereign  could  have  increased  theadmiration  with 
which  she  is  everywhere  regarded  in  the  New  World.  But  the 
bearing  of  her  son  has  proved  that  we  had  not  taken  the  full 
measure  of  her  worth.  The  Queen  has  governed  her  family  as 
•admirably  as  she  has  governed  her  kingdom,  and  of  the  heir  to  the 
Pritish  Crown  we  may  now  say  with  propriety, — 

"  '  England  did  never  own  so  sweet  a  hope.' " 

We  arrived  all  safe,  at  Plymouth  Sound,  after  a  tedious  passage, 
at  9  a.m.,  on  the  15th  November,  and  by  4  p.m.  were  once  more  at 

HOME. 

London : 
Printed  by  Bowden  &  Brawn,  13,  Princes  Street,  Little  Queen  Street,  Holborn. 
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